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Polk County In 
The Citrus Lime-light 


BY S. LLOYD FRISBIE 


Statistics generally are very use- 
ful things. 


They can be made to do almost 
anything the statistician wants them 
to do, so let us state in the beginning 
that we are not seeking to supply here 
any tabulated figures which may have 
been gotten together to further the 
interests of any individual, concern, 
or county. 

However since this particular is- 
sue of The Citrus Industry has been 
designed primarily to stress the stand- 
ing of Polk County in the citrus in- 
dustry of Florida we shall endeavor 
to set forth those known features of 
Imperial Polk which make it one of 
the outstanding citrus counties in the 
world. 

Virtually every section of Polk 
county is dotted with groves of 
orange, grapefruit and _ tangerine 
trees. The famous Ridge section of 
Florida, the lovely Highlands, along 
the lake-dotted sections of Auburn- 
dale and Winter Haven, and sur- 
rounding in large measure the county 
seat at Bartow and the highways 
leading into Lakeland, the county’s 
metropolis, are all prolific in their 
production of Florida’s golden har- 
vest. 

Market and production figures 
Show that a third of all the citrus 


fruit produced in the state is grown 
in Polk county, while other agricul- 
tural figures have been presented 
which state that Polk county is the 
top-ranking county in the United 
States from the standpoint of value 
of agricultural crops produced. 

The present activities of this coun- 
ty in citrus lines are more pronounc- 
ed than ever before in its history. 

And the historical background of 
the industry is closely allied with 
men whose homes were in Polk 
county. 

Dr. S. C. Inman, who was one of 
the leaders in its organization, and 
the beloved Dr. J. H. Ross were the 
first and second presidents of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, both resi- 
dents of Florence Villa, and since 
their time more men from Polk coun- 
ty have held that high office than 
have come from any other county. 

Today many of the outstanding 
leaders in the industry make their 
home in Polk county; men whose in- 
terests and activities are largely cen- 
tered in this delightful section, 

It is by no means the purpose of 
the writer to endeavor in any way to 
belittle the influence, ability and 
achievements of other leaders of the 
industry, but since this issue is de- 
dicated to Polk county our words for 
the moment must apply to those men 
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in the industry who hail from Polk 
county. 

The vastness of the industry in 
this county becomes apparent when, 
as a recent survey indicates, nearly 
80,000 acres of groves are now in 
bearing in this one county with 
several thousands more soon to come 
into bearing. 

Estimates of the invested capital in 
the citrus industry in its various 
phases in this county run all the 
way from $150,000,000 to more than 
two hundred million dollars, and 
these figures scarcely seem an exag- 
geration when one considers the vast 
acreage involved in the investment 
necessary to operate the _ sizeable 
groves and the various allied activi- 
ties which are so integral a part of 
grove operation. 

A recent count showed sixty-eight 
citrus packing plants of varied size 
and importance operating in Polk 
county and those who are at all fami- 
liar with the capital required to con- 
struct, equip and operate such insti- 
tutions will realize that a vast 
amount of capital is invested in these 
organizations. 

With the increased interest in the 
canning of citrus fruit and fruit 
juices the number of canneries is in- 
creasing rapidly, while the recent 
development of the stock feed being 
made from grapefruit pulp gives pro- 
mise of becoming a most important 
by-product industry. Two of the lar- 
gest plants of this character are lo- 
cated in this county, one operating 
in Haines City and the other at 
Lake Alfred. 

Cognizance of Polk county’s im- 
portance as a citrus section and its 
geographical importance was recog- 

(Contitued on page 24) 












































































No material has been received for 
this department. However, the fol- 


lowing has been culled from _ the 
“Whatta World” column of Washing- 
ton correspondence by Cecil Wilson, 
appearing in two very recent issues 
of the Charlotte, N. C., Observer: 


CUSTOMS 

“You can take it from me or any- 
how from your favorite bootlegger, 
one reason why the quantity of 
alcholic beverages consumed in this 
country mounts so high is due to the 
part it takes in the social swirl which 
some histories would say is the di- 
rect result of that quaint old southern 
custom of passing out conversation 
in liquid form ever since the Scotch- 
Irish arrived from across the water, 
and while the world’s lowest paid 
editor is trying to be as broadmind- 
ed as any teatotaller could be at the 
same time I wish I could go visiting 
somewhere sometime and not have 
it made so pointed that the only way 
to be hospitable is to drink. 


“And the particular reason why this 
item came up this week is on ac- 
count of a man who was named early 
in life Frank Kay Anderson, of Al- 
tamonte Springs, Fla., coming to see 
us the other night. Now, Frank is no 
total abstainer but he gave us a jolt 
that will long. be remembered. We 
had hardly begun our usual game of 
picking up sticks, four, five, six, or 
words to that effect, when my hospi- 
tability came to the surface and I 
says right out plain. Frank, would you 
like to have a drink. It is what they 
all do, so I figured if I didn’t at least 
make the offer he might go back home 
and tell everybody we didn’t have 
no manners, but when I asked him 
would he like to have a drink, he 
looked me straight in the eye, and 
says what makes you think I want 
a drink? In my most diplomatic way 
I assured him I was hoping he would 
refuse, which he did. Right here is 
where we got the jolt. 


“First of all, if whiskey was an 
important factor in his visiting us, 
he explained, he could have arrived 
in a drunken condition, thus saving 
us, the trouble of supplying the 
drinks, Second, even if he wanted 
a few drinks why in the world or in 
the District of Columbia would he 
want to drink in the middle of a 
game of picking up sticks, when you 
need your most steady hand. Further- 
more, if he wanted to drink at all he 
would wait until he left our place, 
go to a drinking place, on the princi- 
ple that there is a time and place for 
all things. 


“Which brought out a good moral 
lesson from a most unexpected 
source, and leads into another cus- 
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tom which has always baffled me, 
meaning the habit of people serving 
things to eat with coffee late at 
night. You play cards or something 
until about 11:30, then the hostess 
figures she is no hostess at all unless 
she gets out a big dish of cheese, 
crackers, sandwiches, pickles, olives 
and what has she, with coffee, and if 
you don’t at least eat something or 
other she thinks you are a very 
strange person and might speak to 
the neighbors about you the first 
chance she gets. 


“The two customs, drinking and 
eating late at night, contributes to 
more sleepless nights than anything 
else, and if you do get to sleep you 
are more than apt to have such dreams 
as to make you wish you were awake. 
The last time we went out visiting 
we got in about 1 o’clock, and I 
spent the remainder of the night 
chasing green monkeys out of my 
room, and I assure you it was the 
eating and not the drinking that 
caused it. 


“Sometime somewhere some smart 
woman is going to have people come 
in to spend an evening and let the 
guests leave without one single thing 
to drink or to eat and she is going 
to grow into the most popular per- 
son in town. Her home will stand out 
as the one place on earth where you 
can visit and be sociable without hav- 
ing to repent with indigestion.” 


And then: 


“You can take it from me or any- 
how your favorite dog-catcher, there 
is no place in the world or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia where it is more 
true than in the United States where 
people as quickly become creatures 
of habit and victims of environment, 
and while the world’s lowest paid edi- 
tor is no authority on psyconalogy 
or antidisciplinarinism I can never- 
theless point to a few facts and let 
you judge for yourself and family. 


“To properly present a case of this 
kind it is always best to bring out 
the historical background which 
started last June at a place called 
Sanlando Springs in Florida, which 
has no postoffice but does have a very 
fine place to swim and various and 
sundry slot-machines in the place 
where you rent your suit, in case 
you didn’t bring your own, and even 
then have to pay 25 cents for a lock- 
er. 


“Well, it was the customary habit 
of certain individuals there to put 
their loose change in the slot-mach- 
ines for better or for worse, and hope 
to hit the jack-pot. We lived there 
on our’s and the mortgage company’s 
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o 
trailer for a considerable time last 
summer and had a chance to observe 
at close range the people who played 
the slot-machines. The only person we 
ever saw hit the jack-pot was a man 
named Frank Kay Anderson, a gen- 
tleman we had known for a long 
time, as well as Bob Overstreet, who 
runs the place or lets it run him. 
Frank collected nearly six dollars for 
his nickle, and that was the worst 
thing that ever happened to him. 


“We have it on good authority that 
he has been trying ever since to hit 
that jack-pot again. He even arranged 
for his son, Ross, to work there this 
summer so he can watch and try to 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Citrus Production Costs And Returns 
For 5 Years On 55 Groves 


BY R. H. HOWARD, ASSISTANT ECONOMIST, FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


This study has been based upon 
records furnished by citrus growers 
in cooperation with County Agents 
and other Extension workers. How- 
ever, the results of these 55 groves 
represent only a small part of the 
records kept by growers and furnish- 
ed the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice for summarizing since the record 
work began in the fall of 1930. 

The purpose of giving these re- 
sults separate treatment is that a 
complete record of costs of produc- 
tion and returns has been kept con- 
tinuously for five years. It is believ- 
ed that the trend of costs and returns 
on the same groves over a period of 
years will present a better picture 
than for a larger number of grove 
records on different groves. 

These 55 groves vary in size from 
5% to 40 acres per grove with an 
average of 18.5 acres, which is about 
the average size of all groves in Flor- 
ida. All groves in this group were 
over 10 years of age at the begin- 
ning of our record work in 1930-31, 


‘ averaging 14 years at that time. 


These growers have kept records of 
their costs for six years and returns 
for five of the crops produced. All 
returns for the sixth crop year (or 
1936-37 fruit) are not yet available. 
The total of 1,011.5 acres in all 55 
groves consists of approximately 71 
per cent oranges, 25 per cent grape- 
fruit and 4 per cent tangerines, 
Costs of Production 

The trend of total costs per acre 
excluding owner’s supervision was de- 
cidedly downward from 1930-31 to 
1932-33; but there was a slight in- 
crease in the total cost each year 
since 1932-33. The average cost per 
acre excluding owner’s supervision 
for the crop year 1930-31 was 
$122.39 and by 1932-33, the average 
cost per acre had decreased to 
$103.63. However, according to a 
study of relationship of age to costs 
on 725 groves revealed that as groves 
became older costs increased. So, the 
downward trend in total cost from 
1930-31 to 1932-33 would undoubted- 
ly be more pronounced for groves of 
the same age. By 1935-36, the aver- 
age total cost per acre had increased 


to $115.87. The slight increase in to- 
tal cost since 1932-33 was probably 
not greater than to be expected for 
groves that were increasing in age. 
This downward and upward trend 
was probably due principally to prices 
received for fruit as well as more 
economical grove management prac- 
tices. All principal items of cost fol- 
lowed this trend except for dust and 
spray materials used and taxes. 
There was continuous amount of 
expenditure made on these 55 groves 
for spray and dust materials each 
year except for the crop year of 


1931-32, which crop of fruit aver- 
aged $.18 per box less than either of 
the other four crops produced. The 
price of materials used since 1931- 
32 has been slightly greater, but 
most of the increased expenditure 
was principally due to more frequent 
use of pest control operations and 
thereby greater quantities were used. 
The expenditure for pest control ma- 
terials in 1930-31 was $405 as com- 
pared to $6.98 per acre in 1935-36 
or an increase of 72 per cent during 
the six year period. The indications 
(Continued on page 9) 
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POLK COUNTY IN THE CITRUS FIELD 


Considerable space is devoted in this issue 
to the prominence of Polk county in Florida’s 
citrus picture. As the leading county of the 
state in citrus acreage, citrus production, citrus 
packing plants, citrus shipments and citrus re- 
search institutions, Polk county very naturally 
holds a prominent place in the spotlight when 
matters pertaining to citrus are considered. 

With more than double the number of citrus 
trees of any other county in the state and with 
one-third the entire citrus production, Polk 
county’s pre-eminence in the citrus picture is 
easily understandable. As one veteran citrus 
factor of the county points out in an article 
in this issue of The Citrus Industry, however, 
many growers of the county have yet much to 
do to bring Polk county’s citrus production up 
to the high standard of quality which has been 
attained in some other sections of the citrus 
belt. 

In future early issues of The Citrus Industry 
we hope to review other of the leading citrus 
counties of Florida, not with a view to telling 
the citrus growers of the state anything that 
they do not already know, but merely to em- 
phasize the high points of the citrus situation 
in the various counties reviewed. 


NERVE 


For pure unadulterated, downright nerve, 
the citrus grower, in whatever part of the 
world he may be located, is entitled to the prize 
package from any bake-shop. 

Take Florida, for example: 

The initial cost of clearing, planting, culti- 
vating, fertilizing, spraying, dusting and the 
myriad other operations essential to bringing 
a citrus grove into bearing, will cost the grove 
developer anywhere from $1,000 per acre up, 
not to mention the original cost of the land. 
Then he must run the hazards of insect pests, 
plant disease, destructive storms and occasional 
frosts, untoward markets, disastrous competi- 
tion and a dozen other ills of which at the out- 
set he never dreamed. 

In California and Texas similar hazards be- 
set the grower, except that the danger of frost 
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damage in these states is somewhat more acute. 

In other of the world’s citrus producing sec- 
tions, the same or greater hazards exist, yet 
the opening of new citrus areas continues to 
expand and ever-growing supplies are annual- 
ly rushed to already surfeited markets. 

So, we say, the citrus grower, wherever lo- 
cated is entitled to the prize medal for nerve. 

Yet, when nature, financial conditions and 
other elements are right, the citrus grower 
reaps a rich reward, albeit many years may be 
required to wipe out past losses. Besides, 
there is a certain fascination connected with 
citrus growing which appeals to the imagina- 
tion of every man who gives thought to the cul- 
tivation of the soil. And the grower who backs 
his nerve with good judgment and plenty of 
hard work stands to win in the end—and the 
blessing of God goes with him. 


But, speaking of nerve in the citrus game, we 
must not forget those South Carolina growers 
who are returning to the footsteps of their 
forebears and endeavoring to revive citrus grow- 
ing on a commercial scale along the Atlantic 
coast sections of the state. Regardless of the 
fact that the citrus markets of the world are 
now over-supplied, these South Carolina plant- 
ers are showing a spirit of optimism and enthu- 
siasm which must be admired even though we 
know it to be misplaced. 


But the nerviest of all recent examples of 
nerve in the citrus field is that of the Spanish 
resident of Valencia, who, disregarding civil 
strife, threatened disruption of the government 
and ports closed to shipments to foreign mar- 
kets, has invested his time, his money and in a 
manner risked his life by the establishment of 
a new and unique citrus publication, ‘“Cluea”— 
whatever the name may mean. In spite of the 
chaotic conditions existing in Spain, and partic- 
ularly in Valencia, the first issue of ‘‘Cluea”’ is 
a most creditable publication. 

The first issue contains articles in Spanish, 
French and English, all bearing on the citrus in- 
dustry in Spain, while the editor in his saluta- 
tory pledges support to the loyalist government 
and forecasts early victory for the loyal arms. 


Since nerve has stood the citrus growers of 
Florida, California and Texas in good stead, it 
may be that the God of luck may be with the 
embryo citrus growers of South Carolina and 
the optimistic publisher in Spain. At any rate, 
their nerve has earned our admiration. 


California citrus groves, so heavily damaged 
by last winter’s freeze, are said to be making 
an exceptionally rapid recovery, surprising to 
both the owners and the state and federal ob- 
servers. 


The wise grower is concerned first with the 
production of quality fruit such as the trade 
demands, and second with the orderly and ef- 
ficient marketing of the fruit. 
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Polk County 
Develop Finer Fruit 


Polk county’s position in the cit- 
rus field of Florida is most dominant 


from the standpoint of production 


of fruit and in its packing and ship- 
ping activities, as well as in other 
ways, but if Polk is to maintain the 
prestige attached to such a position 
the growers must look to the elim- 
ination of so great a degree of de- 
terioration in their fruit as exists 
today. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate, 
but any shipper will tell you that an 
analysis of the market reports will 
show a deplorable percentage of 
fruit from this county reaching the 
market in a state of serious deter- 
ioration. 

Naturally such a condition has a 
most derogatory effect on the mar- 
ket. It affects not only those whose 
fruit reaches the market in an un- 
satisfactory condition but affects 
adversely as well the grower whose 


CITRUS PRODUCTION 
COSTS AND RETURNS FOR 
5 YEARS ON 55 GROVES 





(Continued from page 7) 
are that these growers attempted to 
produce cleaner fruit as well as keep 
their trees in good condition and 
thereby obtain higher prices and 
greater returns from their grove in- 
vestment, 

The average amount of taxes as- 
sessed per acre against these groves 
from 1930-31 to 1933-34 decreased 
from $8.55 to $6.70 per acre, res- 
pectively. In 1934-35 taxes assessed 
were $.23 per acre greater than the 
preceding year. However, due to a 
larger number of growers taking ad- 
vantage of the homestead exemption 
while living on their groves, taxes 
assessed were only $5.45 per acre in 
1935-36, or an average reduction of 
$1.48 per acre. 

The reduction in costs per acre for 
fertilizer from 1930-31 to 1932-33 
was largely due to more economical 
practices in buying as well as some 
reduction in price of materials; while 
the increase in cost each year since 
1932-33 was caused by more inten- 
sive use of minor plant food ele- 
ments, or commonly referred to as 

(Continued on page 20) 
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fruit reaches the market in perfect 
condition, 

Certainly it is not the fault of the 
packers and shippers, for in_ this 
county there are as fine packing 
houses and as fine equipment as can 
be found anywhere in the state. 

The trouble in the main lies with 
the grower. 

It is a recognized truism that to 
produce good fruit, good machinery, 
good clothing or whatever it may 
be, it is necessary to build each pro- 
duct with good materials. 

So in the production of good fruit 
—fruit which appears sound on the 
tree and which will reach the mar- 
ket in a sound, perfect condition— 
it is necessary to see that the trees 
which produce that fruit are fed the 
proper health-giving, hardy building 
ingredients which are so absolutely 
essential. 

Since I am not in the fertilizer 
business and do not pose as an an- 
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COMPANY 


alytical chemist I am not going to 
attempt here to outline any program 
of mixtures, nor have I any special 
elements to recommend, but I do 
most emphatically want to say that 
each individual grower in Polk coun- 
ty can help his own condition and 
that of all other growers very mater- 
ially by seeing to it that this season 
his grove is adequately and properly 
fertilized. 

Only in this manner willl Polk 
county be able to build a reputation 
for high quality fruit which is so 
essential to the building of perma- 
nent favorable consumer acceptance 
of fruit which originates in Polk 
county. 

There is fruit grown in Polk coun- 
ty which compares favorably with 
the famous Indian River fruit on the 
east coast, but when you find this 
quality of citrus it is safe to say 
that it is from trees which have been 
adequately and properly fertilized. 
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Fifty Years Of Progress In A 
Billion Dollar Industry 


There is so much glamour and in- 
terest in the billion dollar fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry, as it exists 
today in the United States, that a lit- 
tle insight into some of its romantic 
details may not be amiss, 

Oranges, looming so large in the 
American diet, date back to the 
Orient, Italy and Spain. Spanish ex- 
plorers brought them into Florida, 
where, perhaps, the first groves were 
planted about 125 or 130 years ago. 
Franciscan Missionary Fathers from 
Spain planted oranges trees in Cali- 
fornia more than a century and a 
half ago, but commercial California 
production did not begin until after 
1873. In that year, Mrs. Eliza Tib- 
betts of Riverside planted two Wash- 
ington Navel orange trees that had 
been sent her by a friend in the east. 
One is still standing and bearing fruit 
regularly. The tremendous progress 
of oranges within the past fifty years 
can best be exemplified by the many 
persons, just in their “prime,’’ who 
recall oranges only as an annual 
treat of their childhood days. 

Far back in the middle centuries 
the Japanese and Chinese are said to 
have known and used grapefruit ex- 
tensively, although this addition to 
our American table in volume is com- 
paratively recent. The Spanish ex- 
plorer, Ponce de Leon, is credited 
with the introduction of grapefruit 
to the New World when he landed in 
Florida in 1513, but the great value 
of this fruit was not recognized to 
any great extent until the late nine- 
ties. Since that time, forward strides 
have identified grapefruit as a very 
important article of commerce as 
well as a splendid fresh food. The 
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tonic and health-giving effect of 
grapefruit on weakened systems came 
prominently to the notice of Ameri- 
can physicians during the winters of 
1917 and 1918, when the close physi- 
cal contact of millions of men in the 
army camps resulted in a widespread 
epidemic of influenza. Per capita 
consumption of grapefruit has _ in- 
creased from 2.4 per cent in 1918 to 
10.3 per cent in 1935. Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and Texas provide 
the nation’s grapefruit supply, the 
last-named sending the pink-fleshed 
variety that is still a novelty to folks 
at large. 

Volumes could be written around 
the many fresh fruits and vegetables 
now in common use, but you might 
like to hear something of the “mech- 
nical” side of this fascinating indus- 
try as well, It is very probably not 
widely realized how favorably and 
extensively modern technique of pre- 
serving fresh fruits and vegetables 
at low temperatures bears upon the 
grocery business of today. Without 
it, the grocer would have to go back 
to 1867 when the granting of the 
first refrigerated car patent inaugu- 
rated a new era in food transporta- 
tion and merchandising. Further ex- 
perimentation evolved the current 
type of refrigerator car, which has 
become such a powerful development 
force since 1900. 

With an icing capacity of 10,000 
to 11,000 pounds, the modern refri- 
gerator car moves its contents from 
Pacific coast to eastern market in 
about ten days. Each day of the jour- 
ney it passes icing stations, From 
these stations, equipped with the very 
latest machinery, ice is moved on es- 
calators and elevated to a platform of 
equal height with the top of the car. 
Some of the most modern plants 
boast a fair average icing time of 
less than two minutes. 

The refrigerator car is responsible 
for the presence of spinach, lettuce, 
cauliflower, peas and string beans, 
etc., in your stores twelve months 
of every year. 

Strawberries are now expressed in 
small portable regrigerators from 
Florida to all parts of the United 
States from December to _ spring, 
when carload quantities in refriger- 


are of heavy, substantial construction, 


By J. M. EARLEY, Manager 
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RESET 


ator cars begin to more from the 


more northern producing sections,such 
as Alabama, Louisiana and Kentucky. 
These little portables are about four 
and one-half or five feet square and 
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They are insulated, have galvanized 
linings and are equipped with small 
ice containers within the refrigera- : 
tor. ‘ 

Cold storage also plays a major | 
role in spreading the feast over the 
famine months, so to speak, in such 
commodities as winter apples and 
pears, harvested in the fall and de- 
livered to the consumer in excellant 
edible condition through the spring 
months, 

Recent industry developments, 
known technically as “conditioning” 
and “pre-cooling,” have contributed 
in large measure to faster delivery, 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Whence And Whither... 


The Citrus Industry? 
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Horticultural Society 
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Florida In The Parade With 
Grapefruit 

Back once more to normal produc- 
tion by 1909, Florida’s industry be- 
gan a spectacular advance. The 
grapefruit, which first came to at- 
tention as a commercial fruit pos- 
sibility in Florida a few years prior 
to the period we are considering, 
soon began to assume important pro- 
portions and in more recent years 
has come to be extensively grown in 
most citrus sections of the world. 
The popularization of this delicious 
and wholesome fruit was a distinct 
Florida contribution. 

Citrus Canker Comes and Goes 

In 1913 a new citrus disease was 
discovered in Florida by Dr. E. W. 
Berger, Professor of Entomology in 
the University and Entomologist of 
the State Plant Board. Its great 
seriousness was recognized when in 
1915 it was found to be caused by a 
bacterium. What followed all know 
— the campaign of eradication en- 
ergetically prosecuted through a 
number of long years, bitterly op- 
posed by some, but finally success- 
ful. Similar campaigns in canker 
eradication were also fought in Texas 
and other gulf states but their pro- 
blem was easy in comparison with 
Florida’s, All honor to the men di- 
recting this campaign and to _ the 
broad minded people who gave them 
the power and support. No recur- 
rence of the disease has been report- 
ed, I believe, since 1927. It was a 
glorious victory, cheap at the cost, 
estimated to have been $2,500,000. 

Enter the Mediterranean 
Fruit Fly 

For years the importation into the 
United States of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly has been greatly feared. 
Quarantine bars were built up and 
made more strict to keep the pest 
out and were long successful. Then 
one sunny day — I am sure it must 
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have been sunny because it presaged 
a great victory — April 6, 1929, an 
inspector walking through a grape- 
fruit grove in Orlando found the 
pest. A feverish campaign of inspec- 
tion followed and it was found to 
have spread to 84% of the citrus 
area, containing 72% of the bearing 
citrus groves. The infested district 
involved a fruit income of approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 and a capital in- 
vestment of $300,000,000. The Am- 
erican horticultural world went wild, 
as many important fruits other than 
citrus were involved. But why relate 
these details to you who experienced 
them? It is now merely an historic 
episode with a happy ending. 
Memorial to Fly Victory 
Suggested 

It is my thought that a beautiful 
marble memorial bearing the names 
of the leaders in this campaign should 
be erected on the campus of your 
great University at Gainesville to 
commemorate this remarkable vic- 
tory, and I hereby pledge my support 
and some slight assistance to the 
achievement of that end. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the consideration of 
this project by your society at this 
Jubilee meeting. Let’s put it through 
to stimulate the fighters in the next 
great emergency. If we don’t recog- 
nize our winners, who will? 

Whither the Citrus Industry 

We have been to much pains to 
discuss a few of the outstanding ad- 
vances made during the last half 
century, but in reality we are much 
concerned with what is to happen 
to the industry in the future: We 
can easily orate on the past, but who 
can conceive the onward path of our 
industry in its devious meanderings 
influenced by the complex and ever 
changing forces of nature and busi- 
ness? And at a thoughtful considera- 
tion of the difficulties known to exist 
may stimulate some inventive minds 
to point the way to their easement 
or solution I shall only discuss one 


problem. 
The Over-Production Hurdle 

The greatest hurdle before the in- 
dustry today seems to be summed up 
in the expression “over-production,” 
whatever that may mean, In the last 
fifty years we have jumped in an- 
nual production from a total crop of 
a scant 2,500,000 boxes shipped in 
1887-88, to a potential crop of 50,- 
000,000 boxes annually, an increase 
of approximately 2000 percent. 
Meanwhile the population has in- 
creased 217 percent. The recognition 
of such a phenomenal increase in 
production which is so overwhelming- 
ly greater than the increase in popu- 
lation coupled with the increasingly 
greater difficulty experienced in mar- 
keting the crop at prices remunera- 
tive to the grower, has led to the 
very general belef that we have al- 
ready reached the stage of market 
saturation, and are producing larger 
crops than can be consumed. I have 
no panacea to offer as a solution. I 
can only offer certain thoughts on the 
subject that may stimulate your in- 
ventive ideas. 

Foreign Markets 

First let me say that it does not 
seem probable that we may long ex- 
pect any marked relief from export 
shipments in view of the fact that 
most of the citrus-consuming nations 
have citrus-producing colonies that 
because of preferential trade agree- 
ments are likely to dominate their 
markets. It is my belief that our in- 
dustry can safely develop only on the 
basis of its home markets. As our 
country is the best citrus market in 
the world it is indeed an open ques- 
tion how long we can retian this 
market without meeting serious com- 
petition. 

Home Market 

What then is the condition of mar- 
kets in the United States? If I am 
correctly informed, our total per 
capita supply of oranges is estimated 
to be only approximately 60 to 68 








Twelve 


fruits per person annually, Can you 
conceive of limiting yourself to 65 
oranges per year? Why even 365 per 
year would be a starvation diet for 
me. When my friends from northern 
California come to see me they al- 
ways load up their cars with 2 or 3 
boxes of cull oranges at 75 cents 
per box and inconvenience themsel- 
ves during a 50-mile drive to have 
some oranges to use freely as they 
desire. I have often been assured that 
if they could purchase these cull 
oranges in their own towns at $1.00 
to $1.50 per box they would use 
double or quadruple the amount they 
now use. Why? Cost. 

Over-Production or Under-Com- 

sumption. Which? 

It thus seems to me that the pro- 
blem facing the citrus industry is 
under-consumption rather than over- 
production, If the people generally 
could afford to purchase what or- 
anges they desire and really need to 
use, there would be no over-produc- 
tion. The great problem facing the 
industry apparently therefore is to 
find a way to supply bulk oranges 
at a price to insure their more gener- 
al utilization and still return a fair 
living profit to the grower. I see no 
other solution to the problem of ov- 
er-production than this unless we 
limit production, and I fear this can- 
not be done except we use Crom- 
wellian methods and kill off half the 
growers. 

Reducing the cost of oranges does 
not appeal to growers, but after all 
what is sought is a “living”? return 
per acre. Those businesses are usual- 
ly most successful and sound, I am 
told, that depend on large volume of 
production and small returns, rather 
than upon small volume and large 
returns. It is a question whether in 
the citrus industry we have not been 
working at cross purposes as we have 
been striving more and more dur- 
ing the last 50 years to improve our 
pack and appeal to a limited fancy 
trade, yet meanwhile we have in- 
creased our volume or production 
many fold. 

The problem may be approached in 
several ways: (1) We may cheapen 
the cost of production by improving 
methods; (2) We may reduce the 
cost of manufacturing (washing, wax- 
ing, brushing, wrapping and boxing) ; 
or (3) We may perhaps reduce the 
cost of shipping and marketing. 

Reducing Production Costs 

Relative to the first, I feel sure 
that cheaper production can be ach- 
ieved by the use of better trees, that 
is, better bud strains, more congen- 
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ial root stocks, better fertilization, 
better selected land and in general 
the application of improved methods 
and improved machinery. If the cost 
of labor increases meanwhile, how- 
ever, which is very probable, then 
these improvements probably cannot 
be expected to more than keep pace 
with the increased cost of labor. 

Delivery Without Manufacturing 

Relative to the second, reducing 
the cost of manufacturing, I think we 
may well pause to consider whether 
we are drifting. The great bulk of 
our crop is prepared for a fancy or 
semi-fancy trade. It is probable that 
there will always continue to be a 
lively demand for fancy fruit by 
those able to purchase at fairly high 
prices. There are large numbers of 
wealthy and near wealthy families 
who think little of the price. They 
want what they want when they 
want it. I am led to question, there- 
fore, whether it would not be better 
to pack a smaller proportion of the 
fruit under fancy brands, thus free- 
ing a considerable portion of the crop 
which, without packing, can be rush- 
ed to established local bulk markets 
all over the country and sold cheap, 
but at a profit, This I believe is be- 
ing done now to some extent, but 
in an unorganized way. Any change 
in policy should be made only after 
most careful consideration. I am 
memerly suggesting a _ thoughtful 
pondering of distribution methods. 

Systematize Truck Shipments 

As to the third item, reducing the 
costs of shipping and marketing, 
small gains can doubtless be made 
especially by systematically planned 
and intelligently directed truck de- 
liveries. It seems also that bulk sales 
at drive-in markets could be planned 
to reduce the costs to the consumers. 

I am not familiar with the difficul- 
ties that must be met, and can only 
point out what you already well 
know, that every item of cost must 
be carefully questioned. 

Our Experiment Stations 

And now friends I have finished 
my story. Time will not permit that 
I discuss the drift of scientific dis- 
covery likely to be of value to the 
industry. What has been outlined of 
the advance in the past is clear evi- 
dence of the wonderful discoveries 
to be expected in the future. Science 
is but beginning to awaken to the 
importance of its application in prac- 
tical agriculture. Probably no other 
government activity has returned 
more of benefit to the people for the 
money expended than the Experi- 
ment Stations. Their work is con- 
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structive, not destructive. They pay 
their own way by the benefits return- 
ed, and working through and in co- 
operation with such great organiza- 
tions as this society, their work be- 
comes immediately serviceable. I 
speak thus because I believe with 
Hume that the continued succes of 
the citrus industry in Florida and 
Texas as well as in California is in- 
separably connected with the main- 
tenance of the Experiment Stations. 

Are We Down-Hearted—NO! 

If I have seemed pessimistic in 
what I have said about over-produc- 
tion, forget it. In reality I have the 
utmost confidence that the industry 
is going forward — ever forward. 
Such an industry with such a people 
cannot fail. We will certainly find 
the successful way, though we may 
have to scrap some old established 
ideals. 

At the recent annual duck dinner 
of the National Orange Show which 
occurred a few days after the freez- 
ing of forty percent of the Califor- 
nia crop, the Chairman asked, using 
the dinner slogan, “Are we down 
hearted?” 500 throaty voices shouted 
“NO-0O-0.” Are WE down hearted? 
NO! 


Cows Like Grape- 
fruit; New Feed In- 
dustry Growing 





Cows like their morning grape- 
fruit. too. 

They take it fresh if they can get 
it and let the juice squirt where it 
may, But there’s a comparatively new 
industry in Florida that would give 
bossy her morning citrus snack and 
eventually return $1,500,000 annual- 
ly to growers. 

Tests are being conducted on citrus 
feed for cattle with excellent results, 
experiment stations report. Already 
commercial production has started on 
a small scale. Two factories are turn- 
ing out such a product. 

Little Salt Added 

Citrus canning waste and cull fruit 
are used in the feed. Peel and pulp— 
left over after the juice and hearts 
have gone into containers—is dried 
and pulverized. Bossy likes a little 
salt added, but that’s about all. 

Formerly the waste was discarded 
as useless. 

Dr. Wayne Neal, animal nutrition 
specialist with the state experiment 
station, said tests he has conducted 
show conclusively that citrus feed 
ranks with beet pulp in food value. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Some Experiment Station 
Accomplishments With Citrus | 


Since its establishment in 1888 the 
Florida Experiment Station has been 
continuously concerned with the pro- 
blems of the citrus grower, Many 
years ago the Station introduced in- 
to Florida the Austrialian ladybeetle, 
or Vedalia, for the control of cot- 
tony cushion scale. The latter at one 
time threatened to seriously affect 
the development of the industry. 
This lady bug was found to be a per- 
fect enemy or check upon the cottony 
cushion scale and has remained so 
ever since. Now, the State Plant 
Board of Florida distributes the lady 
bug to citrus areas in Florida when- 
ever needed. 


Experiment Station workers also 
developed the method by which the 
whitefly fungus, or Aschersonia, can 
be grown in artificial cultures in the 
laboratory, thus making it possible 
for the grower to inoculate his trees 
with this beneficial fungus. The re- 
search work done by the Experiment 
Station was later carried out in a lo- 
gical way by the State Plant Board 
growing many hundreds of cultures 
of this fungus each year for distri- 
bution to growers at practically the 
cost of production. 

Earlier work in the Experiment 
Station devised methods of control 
for many common insect enemies and 
diseases of citrus. These measures 
of control have long since become 
standard grove practices, even though 
their origin has been completely lost 
to sight by the industry. 

Citrus investigations by the Sta- 
tion in recent years cover a wide 
variety of subjects and only a few 
of these can be touched upon in the 
time at my command. 

Let us first consider some of the 
accomplishments with the production 
of the fruit. The problem of “French- 
ing” has long worried citrus grow- 
ers, “Frenching”, which is apparent- 
ly a physiological ailment, is often 
responsible for retarded growth and 
lowered fruit production. Research 
work has now shown that “French- 
ing” of citrus can be fully and satis- 
factorily controlled with a spray of 
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zine sulphate. It has also been found 
that applications of copper to the 
soil are of great value in the control 
of die-bick and ammoniation of the 
fruit. 

Citrus growers with only a few 
years’ experience will recall the losses 
experienced from the citrus aphis, 
following its appearance in the state 
in 1924. Nature has done much in 
bringing about increases of the nat- 
ural enemies of the aphis, but its 
control has been considerably speed- 
ed up through the work of the Ex- 
periment Station in developing spray- 
ing and dusting methods for the sup- 
pression of incipent colonies. The 
Station has also introduced, propagat- 
ed and distributed the Chinese lady- 
beetle, a natural enemy of the aphis. 
The final result is that citrus aphis 
is by no means as destructive an in- 
sect in Florida citrus groves as it 
was a few years ago, and, in fact, 
many growers now ignore it alto- 
gether. 

Extensive study has been given to 
the value of various cover crops, in- 
cluding the plant Crotalaria, intro- 
duced and tested by the Experiment 
Station. On soils adapted to its use, 
Crotalaria has been found to produce 
a larger tonnage of vegetable matter 
for returning to the soil than any of 
the cover crops previously used, such 
as cowpeas, velvet beans, beggar- 
weed, etc. 

With increased production of citrus 
fruits in Florida, extension of the 
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marketing season for the crop has 
been, and still is, of the upmost im- 
portance. There are comparatively 
few ways in which the marketing 
season can be extended and, in the 
case of fresh fruit, practically the 
only known method is through cold 
storage. Studies made by the Ex- 
periment Station have decidedly im- 
proved cold storage methods. These 
have included not only the effect of 
temperature, humidity and air circu- 
lation in the cold storage rooms, but 
also a study of the causes of shrink- 
age, decay, pitting and general de- 
terioration. By making use of the 
improvements in cold storage meth- 
ods developed by these studies, it is 
now found possible to hold both or- 
anges and grapefruit in cold storage 
in satisfactory condition for periods 
varying from two to five months, 


The effect of various wrappers on 
fruit in cold storage has also been 
studied, these experiments involving 
22 different kinds of fruit wrappers, 
ranging from those which are mois- 
ture-proof to those which retard to 
only a small extent evaporation from 
the fruit. Aluminum foils and the 
moisture proof qualities of such ma- 
terials as cellophane and kodapak 
were found superior to other wrap- 
pers in reducing loss in weight and 
in preserving the general appearance 
and keeping qualities of both oranges 
and grapefruit. In all of these ex- 
periments it was found that fruit in 
moisture proof wrappers held at stor- 
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age temperatures of 37% degrees F. 
were the ones that kept best and for 
the longest time after being removed 
from the storage rooms. 

Related to extending the market 
season is the work of picking and 
preparing the fresh fruit for ship- 
ment. Studies of the cost of handling 
citrus fruit from the trees to the car 
have shown that some of the import- 
ant factors are, on the part of the 
packing house; a reasonable invest- 
ment per box in house and equip- 
ment, an adequate volume of fruit 
(in general not less that 75,000 box- 
es), large volume per car capacity 
(which should be at least 15,000 
boxes) and a large volume of fruit 
per grower. Cost of handling in the 
packing house is greatly increased 
when the individual growers have re- 
latively small quantities of fruit, as 
this necessitates keeping the fruit of 
each grower separate until packed. 
These studies indicate that at least 
400 boxes per grower is necessary to 
keep down this cost to a reasonable 
point. Finally, efficient arrangement 
of equipment in the packing houses is 
of the utmost importance. The ex- 
tent to which careful consideration of 
these factors can reduce the cost of 
getting the citrus fruit from the grove 
to the car is shown by the fact that 
in the season 1924-26, if the least 
efficient 78% of the packing houses 
had been as efficient as the remaining 
22%, the saving in the handling cost 
would have amounted to $1,370,850. 
In other words, by efficient handling 
and packing house efficiency this 
amount of money could have been 
saved, virtually all of which wouid 
have gone into the pockets of the 
growers. 

Extending the uses of citrus fruit 
and its products is also of the ut- 
most importance to the industry, Ex- 
tended research in the experimental 
cold storage plant of the Experiment 
Station at Gainesville has, for one 
thing, overcome the difficulty exper- 
ienced by those who have attempted 
to market fresh orange juice as a 
bottled or packaged product. The 
difficulty in the past has been due to 
rapid deterioration of the juice and 
the development of an off-flavor after 
extraction from the fruit. These 
troubles were found to be due to im- 
proper methods of juice extraction 
and inadequate sterilization of the 
utensils. By the use of improved ex- 
tracting methods, the juice can be 
pressed out without reaming or crush- 
ing of the fruit and this leaves the 
oil of the peel and the bitter princi- 
ple of the rag in the refuse, As a 
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result, the off-flavors do not develop 
in juice extracted in this manner. 
This method of extraction, coupled 
with sterilization of the containers, 
such as bottles, has made possible 
the keeping of the juices in cool stor- 
age, i. e., 40 degrees or lower, similar 
to that of the ordinary house refri- 
gerator, for several days with the 
flavor and quality remaining exactly 
as it is in freshly extracted juice. 
This has made possible the retailing 
of juice of unimparied quality which 
can be delivered to the housewife’s 
doorstep just as milk is delivered, 
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and which can be kept in the refri- 
gerator for several days afterwards. 

Another recent development has 
been the utilization of waste material 
from grapefruit canning plants and of 
culls and low grade commercial citrus 
fruit in the preparation of a material 
used in feeding rations for livestock. 
Feeding tests of this material by the 
Florida Experiment Station with 
steers have shown gains in weight 
directly comparable with those ob- 
tained from other feeds. These ex- 
periments show that rations contain- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Cirtus Reports Of 
... Karly May 


The most of us think of the 1936- 
87 citrus season as about over. There 
still remains in the state approxima- 
tely two million boxes of Valencia 
oranges, and probably one and one- 
third million boxes of grapefruit. 
Most of tthe grapefruit are of the 
Marsh Seedless variety. A large por- 
tion of the citrus fruit remaining in 
Florida will go to market within the 
next two or three weeks though it is 
expected that some fruit will be ship- 
ped in June. It is generally accepted 
that this citrus season has been one 
of the most spectacular in history, 
both from the standpoint of market- 
ing and the outlook for 1937-38. 

Oranges started off at fairly good 
prices, but up until the California 
freeze prices were somewhat lower 
than for the previous season. Prices 
during the latter part of April have 
been somewhat lower than for the 


first part of the month. Recent prices - 


for No. 1 regular oranges on the 
New York auction have averaged ap- 
proximately $3.75 per box and regu- 
lar No. 2’s averaged approximately 
$3.50 per box, No. 1 Indian River 
oranges have averaged approximately 
$4.10 per box during the last few 
days, and No. 2’s approximately 
$3.60. Recent auction prices for In- 
dian River No. 2 oranges have aver- 
aged only about ten cents per box 
more than No 2 regular oranges, 
while No. 1 Indian River oranges 
have been selling recently at appro- 
ximately 35 cents more than No. 1 
regular oranges. 

Grapefruit prices during the past 
season have followed fairly closely 
the same trend as orange prices, go- 





ing much lower proportionately dur- 
ing the latter part of October, Nov- 
ember and December, and increasing 
more proportionately since Christ- 
mas, During the early part of April 
grapefruit had risen to almost a high 
level for the season, which was ap- 
proximately $2.45 per box for No. 1 
regular grapefruit and $2.60 per box 
for No. 1 Marsh Seedless. During the 
latter part of April the price aver- 
aged from 20 to 25 cents per box 
lower, Indian River No. 1 Marsh 
Seedless grapefruit averaged $3.15 
per box for the first part of April 
and $2.80 per box during the latter 
part. 

There has been considerable dis- 
cussion among those interested in 
citrus as to an explanation of the 
price movements during the present 
season. The United States was faced 
with the largest crop in history, the 
surplus being mostly in grapefruit 
Only a very small proportion of the 
total grapefruit crop was affected by 
the California freeze. Still we had 
considerable fluctuation in price on 
grapefruit. Some attribute recent in- 
creases in price to the advertising 
programs of the chain stores and the 
Citrus Commission. Others give con- 
siderable weight to Government pur- 
chases and Federal marketing agree- 
ments, Still another group believes 
that the apparent light bloom in 
grapefruit caused the bids to go up 
on the remaining crop for fear next 
year’s crop would be short. It might 
be well for those interested in Flor- 
ida citrus to discuss further and try 
to analyze the activities of the pre- 
sent citrus season. 
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We were hoping that. State legis- 
lation would have progressed to the 
point that we could review definitely 
the state laws that will be in effect 
for the coming season. The Senate 
and House of the Florida Legislature 
have already passed a number of 
bills which will mean the making per- 
manent of some of the temporary 
legislation that was passed during the 
last session of the legislature. 

It will also mean some changes 
in the laws that have _here- 
tofore been in effect, Increasing the 
maturity requirements of citrus 
fruits is one of the most important 
changes made. According to these 
bills, grapefruit in the future will 
be placed on an acid ratio test stand- 
ard as well as on a volume of juice 
standard. This legislation will require 
approximately 15 percent more juice 
to pass the test but specifies that 
fruit shall be enclosed in a porous 
cloth before the juice is extracted. 
The net juice required will be ap- 
proximately 5 percent greater since 
the porous cloth makes possible a 


FOR SALE 


Lists of Florida Citrus Growers 
compiled from recent survey 
of groves, arranged by counties. 
Names, address, acreage and le- 


gal description. 
Also List wealthy residents 
of Florida 


National Survey Co. 
P. O. Box 163 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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greater juice recovery. The Floida 
Citrus Commission may change these 
juice requirements, but in no event 
may they raise or lower the require- 
ment shown by these bills by more 
than 10 percent. Beore they make 
any change, it is necessary for them 
to call a public hearing and deter- 
mine whether, due to weather con- 
ditions, grapefruit has developed to 
the normal juice content more or 
less. It will also be necessary at such 
a hearing that an affirmative. vote 
of nine of the 11 members of the 
commission be cast before any change 
can be put into effect. 

The maturity test on oranges is 
not much different, but for that 
fruit on which “color added’ is to 
be used it will be necessary for fruit 
to have a higher maturity test than 
has been required heretofore. These 
bills call for a permanent Citrus Com- 
mission and taxes to be used in adver- 
tising Florida citrus fruits. They pro- 
vide also for a canning advisory com- 
mittee whose function it will be to 
advise with the commission as to 
how advertising taxes collected on 
fruit used for canning purposes may 
be spent to the best advantage of 
canned grapefruit. These laws would 
require that advertising money col- 
lected by these taxes be spent to ad- 
vertise the commodity from which 
the taxes are collected. 

The bond and license act requires 
that fruit dealers must have a license 
and before a license will be granted 
the dealer must supply satisfactory 
bond. The minimum bond required is 
higher than was required by laws af- 
fecting the present season. 

Though California’s citrus crop 
may be temporarily affected, we can 
expect, barring other abnormal con- 
ditions, a considerable crop from them 
another year. With the increase in 
age of young trees, and with the 
Texas outlook, it is entirely possible 
that the total citrus crop in the United 
States will be almost as large as it 
was last season. The 5-year outlook 
is for an even larger crop than we had 
this season. This outlook for larger 
and larger crops makes it necessary 
for more and more attention to be 
given to the marketing and markei- 
ing problems. 

Grapefruit next season will prob- 
ably be as great as it was for the 
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IF suffering with Piles, | want to help 
you. Drop me a line explaining. 


Fred C. Whitney 
317 6th Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
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Big Fruit Concerns 
Consolidate 





The formation of the American 
National Cooperative Exchange Inc., 
through consolidation of the terminal 
marketing services of American 
Fruit Growers Inc., with those of the 
National Fruit & Vegetable Ex- 
change, was recently announced in 
Orlando by R. B. Woolfolk, vice 
president of the American’ Fruit 
Growers organization. 

While the formation of the new 
cooperative does not in any way af- 
fect the name or status or personnel 
of American Fruit Growers in Flor- 
ida or elsewhere, nevertheness the 
addition of the new marketing fac- 
ilities, under the new cooperative or- 
ganization, “is a big step forward 
for Blue Goose,” Mr. Woolfolk said. 

In a joint announcement made by 
W. H. Baggs, general manager for 
American Fruit Growers, and N. L. 
Allen, general manager for the Nat- 
ional, it was stated that “the new 
organization is a natural and sound 
development towards lower volume, 
more effective distribution, and more 
economical terminal operations.” 

“It marks the culmination,” the 
statement continues, “of a number of 
years of harmonious working together 
on industry problems which came into 
focus when the two parent organiza- 
tions were jointly selected by the 
Farm Credit Administration and its 
affiliates to handle between 10,000 
and 15,000 cars in the 1935 Maine 
potato deal. The American National 
thus united two groups whose funda- 
mental objectives of grower service 
have been identical.” 





present season, and the 5-year out- 
look would appear to be for a 12 to 
15 per cent increase over the present 
record season, 

Based on this outlook, it would 
seem that it might be desirable for 
all those interested to study very 
carefully the existing state legisla- 
tion as well as the possibilities of the 
use of the federal legislation, It may 
be well to study carefully the citrus 
marketing agreement in effect dur- 
ing the 1936-37 season having in mind 
the amending of that agreement tha: 
it may more nearly meet Florida con- 
ditions. It may be that an agreement 
to be usable, should be flexible 
enough to take into consideration 
the normal differences existing in the 
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various parts of the citrus belt of the 
state. It might be advisable also to 
study very carefully the grapefruit 
purchase program, having in mind the 
advisability of requesting a continua- 
tion of a program of that kind. It 
is sincerely hoped that after growers 
and shippers have made these anal- 
yses, they can work out a plan that 
will be to the mutual benefit of al) 
concerned with the 1936-37 crop 
and future crops. 


COWS LIKE THEIR GRAPE- 
FRUIT; NEW FEED INDUS- 
TRY GROWING 





(Continued from page 12) 

Cattle like it and grow fat on it, 
he said. Milk production increases 
and meat from steers fed on it is 
normal in every respect. 

“Livestock fed on citrus feed have 
made gains according to their feed 
intake,” said Dr. Neal. “The beef 
has been of excellent quality. We 
have observed that animals fed citrus 
pulp improved in condition, assuming 
the appearance of those fed on bran, 
oats, linseed oil and other feeds. The 
experiments also showed that it is 
palatable, easily digested and does 
not cause any physiological disturb- 
ances,” 

Fresh Fruit Good, Too 

Dr. Neal pointed out that experi- 
ments were made with citrus wastes 
as far back as 1924. Comparatively 
little canning was done then, but with 
increased preserving in recent years 
he estimated 60,000 tons of feed can 
be manufactured annually. 

Fresh citrus pulp is good, he said, 
but few dairymen have factilities for 
keeping large amounts of it. 

An 11-year-old girl, Betty Lawton, 
exhibited a steer she had fattened on 
citrus pulp recently. It won third 
place in a 4-H club show. 


R.O.COLLINS 
IRON WORKS 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Chromium Crate Bars 


and all types of furnace castings 


GEARS, SPROCKETS, PINIONS 
all types machinery castings 


BRASS, BRONZE AND 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


Geo. L. Simonds Co., Winter Haven, Fla., 
will be pleased to serve you. 
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Control Measures 


For Rust Mites 


J. R. WATSON, ENTOMOLOGIST, 
FLORIDA EXPERIMENT STATION 


Rust mites are abundant in most 
groves at the present time. On those 
trees where the fruit has been pick- 
ed they are found mostly on the 
leaves, but they will soon be getting 
on the young fruit, particularly that 
which resulted from the unusually 
early bloom of January, and grape- 
fruit in general. Rust mites usually 
attack grapefruit before they do or- 
anges. lt is also still possible for rust 
mites to damage the crop still on the 
trees, such as Marsh seedless grape- 
fruit and Valencia oranges, so that 
the time is rapidly approaching, if 
not already here, when growers 
should be taking pains to combat 
rust mites, 

Rust mites hit the pocketbook of 
the growers from four directions, In 
the first place rust fruit uniformly 
brings a lower price than bright 
fruit. Russet fruit is smaller than it 
would have been had the rust mites 
been kept off. The diminution in size 
may be largely in the thickness of the 
rind, but it takes more rusty fruit 
to fill a box than it does bright fruit. 
Furthermore, many small fruits that 
might have been large enough to 
market had the rust mites been con- 
trolled, may become so small as to be 
culls. 

Rusted fruit will not keep as well 
as bright fruit; there is more decay 
in transit. It is very probably, though 
we have very little data on the sub- 
ject, that rust mites also injure the 
leaves and general health of the tree. 
Leastwise, one who wishes to get the 
most from his crop of citrus must 
control rust mites. 

The season of the year when rust 
mites are most likely to be distruc- 
tive is from now until sometime after 
the summer rains begin in June or 
July, although there is no season of 
the year when one can be perfectly 
secure from rust mites. The rainy 
season of the summer is least likely 
to have a heavy infestation of rust 
mites. However, the cessation of the 
rains for a week or ten days will 
often bring on an infestation even 
at that time. 

The control of rust mites calls for 
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‘It's pretty hard to beat 


NATURE 





ROSALIND 2:013/;, famous 4 year old bay filly owned by Gib- 
son White, driven by Ben F. White. As a 3 year old, Rosa- 
lind won the great Hambletonian Stake at Goshen last year. 


ERE is an action picture 
of the great Rosalind, 
winner of the 1936 Hamble- 
tonian—the $50,000 trotting 
stake which is held in August 
every year at Goshen, N. Y. 


Nature gave Rosalind 
something an ordinary horse 
hasn’t got and can’t get —a 
natural balance of vital ele- 
ments, speed, stride, courage, 
endurance. That’s why she is 
worth a fortune compared to 
an ordinary plug. 


Mother Nature also gave a 
natural balance of vital ele- 
ments to Natural Chilean Ni- 


trate of Soda. Nitrogen, of 
course — and that’s mighty 
important — but in addition 
to nitrogen Natural Chilean 
contains more than thirty 
other elements such as cal- 
cium, iodine, boron, potas- 
sium, manganese and so on. 
And remember, because of 
its natural origin, these vital 
impurities are always carried 
in Natural Chilean Soda in 
Mother Nature’s own wise 
balance and blend. 

Natural Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda . . . the safe, effective 
food for your crops. It is an 
excellent side dresser. 


Natural Chilean 


NITRATE 


of SODA 


NATURAL AS THE GROUND IT COMES FROM 


With Vital Elements in Nature’s Balance and Blend 


RADIO —“UNCLE NATCHEL & SONNY” 
FAMOUS CHILEAN CALENDAR CHARACTERS 


See announcements of leading Southern Stations 
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the application to the trees of sul- 
fur in some form, either the elemen- 
tal sulfur itself or some of its com- 
pounds, usually lime-sulfur. It can 
be applied either as a dust or as a 
spray. Which of these methods the 
grower will find more economical will 
depend much upon the size of his 
grove, the equipment, the weather 
and other pests which may be con- 
trolled at the same time; in other 
words, a combination spray. The big 
advantage of dusting is the rapidity 
with which it can be applied. This 
particularly appeals to owners of 
large groves. It enables them to get 
over the grove quickly, and gain con- 
trol of the rust mites in the begin- 
ning of the infestation. Usually one 
with a power duster can dust his 
grove in about one-tenth of the time 
it takes one to spray, although, of 
course, this will depend much on how 
handy water is. Of course, with an 
airplane this time can be reduced to 
a minimum. 

However, if the application of a 
dust is followed within three days 
by a heavy rain one does not ordin- 
arily get as good a kill as with a 
spray, as the dust is more easily 
washed off. Furthermore, one cannot 
dust economically if much wind is 
blowing. 

Of the sprays, lime-sulfur is the 
one which has long been in use. Con- 
centrations will vary from one part 
to 40 at this time of the year to one 
part to 65 or even 75, The higher 
concentrations, of course, will be 
more likely to burn tender fruit. 

In the last two or three years the 
practice has become general to put 
into each 100 gallons of lime-sul- 
fur from five to ten pounds of wet- 
table sulfur. This serves two pur- 
poses, In the first place, the addition 
of this extra sulfur enables the grow- 
eo use less lime-sulfur and therefore 
have a safer spray. By using ten 
pounds of wettable sulfur per 100 
gallons one can safely reduce the 
lime-sui‘ur content to as low as one 
to 65 in cool weather, and one to 75 





J. F. AHERN 


Consulting Engineer 






Specializing In 
Diesel, Electric and 







Hydraulic Engineering 






Phone 7-4755 2365 Post St. 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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in hot weather. Wettable sulfur is 
also an excellent spreader, enabling 
one to get better coverage, and cov- 
erage is one of the essentials of rust 
mite control. At this time of the year 
all parts.of both leaves, small twigs 
and young fruit should be covered. 
The more thorough the kill on the 
leaves the less likely is the young 
fruit to be infested. 

The time is approaching, if not 
already here, when many growers 
will be spraying their trees with Bor- 
deaux as a control for melanose. 
This gives them an opportunity to 
make a combination spray. From 
five to ten pounds of wettable sulfur 
to each 100 gallons of Bordeaux 
gives us probably the longest control 
of rust mites of any of the common 
sprays used on citrus. The Bordeaux 
sticks to the trees and holds sulfur, 
so the control is extended over a long- 
er period of time. 

Wettable sulfur in the above pro- 
portions can also be added to zinc 
compounds, if these are used on 
citrus, 


SOME EXPERIMENT 
STATION ACCOMPLISH. 
MENTS WITH CITRUS 





(Continued from page 13) 





ing, as a part thereof, the dried pro- 
ducts are not only palatable and 
easily digested, but cause no physi- 
ological disturbances and the meat 
of animals thus fed is normal in every 
way. In the ration for dairy cows, 
it has been found equal in all respects 
to beet pulp. The significance of this 
development is that there can be, and 
is now, being manufactured in Flor- 
ida, from grapefruit cannery refuse 
and from otherwise unmarketable low 
grade citrus fruits a cattle feeding 
product which is equal in value, from 
every standpoint, to beet pulp. Large 
quantities of the latter are annually 





C. D. Kime 


Consulting 
Horticulturist 


Grove Advisory Service, 
Soil Investigations, 
Research 


P. O. Box 222 
Phone 3489 


ORLANDO 
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imported to Florida from other states 
and foreign countries. The dairymen 
of Florida are today paying $42.00 
a ton for beet pulp The retail price 
of the dried citrus pulp which can 
be substituted for beet pulp, ton for 
ton, is now about $35.00. Three 
commercial plants are already in op- 
eration in Florida manufacturing this 
material, There are available annual- 
ly 400,000 tons of cannery refuse, 
fruit left in groves, and cull fruit 
which can be converted into this feed. 
The future annual output should 
amount to approximately 60,000 tons 
of the dried material, worth in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000. 


Other research work of the Ex- 
periment Station in the citrus field 
has included the development of new 
methods of control for many insects 
and diseases, the testing of adapta- 
bility and value of many different 
rootstocks, the introduction and test- 
ing of new varieties of citrus, dev- 
elopment of propagation methods, ex- 
tensive fertilizer tests, etc. 


The fertilizer cost constitutes from 
30 to 60 per cent of the total cost of 
maintaining a Florida citrus grove, 
it has been ascertained by the State 
Agricultural Extension Service. Suc- 
cessful citrus production depends in 
large measure upon proper fertiliza- 
tion. 






) ~ JACKSONVILLE’S 
LARGEST and 
FINEST HOTEL 
300 Rooms 
300 Bete 


All Outside Rooms--No Cours 
Cireuleting lee Water in every « 


77 Rooms-- Single with Private Bath 


oom 
44 Rooms - $2.50 55 Rooms - $3.00 
66 Rooms - $3.50 23 Rooms - $4.00 
11 Suites: Parlor Bedroom & Bath.- $6.00 


24 Sample Rooms with Private Bath $4.00 
Slight Increase in Rates for Double Oceupency 
Very Attractive Weekly and Monthly Rates 
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Our Policy--- 


We take marked pride in the fact that we stand today as Polk 
County’s largest and best equipped agricultural equipment dis- 
tributors, but we are deeply conscious of the fact that we have 
reached this position only as the result of the splendid support ac- 
corded us by the growers and truckers of this county. 


















As distributors of International Trucks and MceCormick-Deering 
Tractors we are firmly imbued with the belief that the purchaser 
is entitled to a service commensurate with the quality of the pro- 
duct which he buys, and in accord with this belief we offer 


A Farm and Grove Equipment Service 
| Second To None 


Our slogan, ‘‘Power For Every Purpose” means exactly what it 
says, for we offer a diversified line of farm and grove equipment 
into which has been built the highly developed technical know- 
ledge of some of the world’s greatest equipment engineers. 


Our three stores, located at strategic points throughout Polk 
County, manned by a personnel of 23 highly trained sales and ser- 
vice representatives, places immediate factory trained service 
within the reach of every farm and grove owner in the county. Our 
shops and service departments represent the latest in equipment 
and a comprehensive stock of parts is constantly maintained which 
reduces “‘lost time” to a bare minimum. 


Just as International Trucks and Mc-Cormick-Deering Tractors main- 
tain a commanding lead in their respective fields by keeping their pro- 
ducts constantly “a step in advance,” so does our service department 
keep itself at all times, just a little “ahead of the times.” 


We cordially urge the farm and grove operators of this section 
to avail themselves of this service. 


‘Tate-Phillips Company, Inc. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS, POLK COUNTY 


International Trucks —— McCormick - Deering Tractors 
General Farm and Grove Equipment ’ 


LAKELAND BAR TOW WINTER HAVEN 
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CITRUS PRODUCTION | 
COSTS AND RETURNS FOR 
5 YEARS ON 55 GROVES 


(Continued from page 9) 
“soil amendments” and with some in- 
crease in certain fertilizer materials. 

The trend of cost for labor, power 
and equipment likewise was down- 
ward from 1930-31 to 1932-33. The 
principal labor item of cost respon- 
sible for the reduction in expendi- 
tures was cultivation, Many of these 
55 growers reduced cultivation to a 
minimum, sufficient only to incorpor- 
ate the cover crop with the soil at the 
end of the growing season to pre- 
vent burning of both cover crop and 
grove in case of fire. Since 1932-33 
most of the increased cost for labor, 
power and equipment was for exces- 
sive amounts of pruning after the 
December, 1934, freeze, more labor 
for pest control measures and for a 
slight increase in wages. 

The interest charge on these groves 
was based upon the grower’s esti- 
mate of market value in order to 
eliminate any great differences in 
time of purchasing or cost of pro- 
ducing the grove. This basis would 
tend to put each grove on a fairer 
basis for comparison, whether all 
capital was owned by the growers or 
a part was borrowed. The average 
valuation of all groves ranged from 
$640 in 1930-31 to $709 per acre 
in 1935-36. With interest charged at 
6 per cent, it amounted to $38.40 
and $42.54 per acre for the two years 
respectively. Increasing age, which 
promotes greater productiveness, and 
the fact that these groves have been 
more profitable since 1931-32 would 
explain why these growers estimated 
their groves to be more valuable. 

Naturally over a 65-year period, 
the average cost per acre for 55 
groves, most of which are individual- 
ly owned, would vary considerably. 
The lowest average costs, excluding 
owner’s supervision, for any one of 
these 55 groves, was $67.88 and the 
highest $169.07 per acre with an av- 
erage of $111.08 for the 5-year per- 
iod. However, the grove on which 
the average cost was lowest lacked 
$43.01 per acre paying all costs ex- 
cluding the owner’s supervision, Al- 
though the grove that had the great- 
est amount of expenses incurred dur- 
ing the 5-year period averaged 
$87.45 per acre for the owner’s sup- 
ervision, this grove did not show the 
greatest net returns of the 55 groves. 
This tends to indicate that there is a 
point at which increased costs for 
grove care will pay increased divi- 
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dends but beyond that point of in- 
creased costs the net returns for 
owner’s supervision will tend to de- 
crease. However, the point at which 
a grower may economically increase 
costs for grove care and obtain great- 
er returns will depend upon the grove 
itself, as to its location and type of 
soil, kind and varieties of fruit, as 
well as to the price of fruit. 
Yield Per Acre 

The average yield per acre on these 
55 groves increased from 148 boxes 
per acre in 1930-31 to 191 boxes per 
acre in 1934-35. There was an in- 
crease in yield each year except for 
the crop produced in 1932-33 when 
approximately 20 per cent of the 
fruit was destroyed by a windstorm. 
The increase in yield over the 5-year 
period was probably not greater than 
would be expected with increasing 
age. 

Grove Receipts and Net Returns 

for Owner’s Supervision 
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grove receipts varied from a low of 
$31.45 to $316.17 per acre. Yield 
per acre, kind of fruit and prices 
received for fruit produced were the 
most important factors affecting 
grove receipts. The average grove re- 
ceipts for these 55 groves over the 
5-year period amounted to $121.52. 
The difference between the 5-year av- 
erage of cost and receipts was $10.44 
net returns per acre for owner’s sup- 
ervision. 

Relationship of Yields to Costs 

and Returns 

Of the 55 groves, there were 16 
groves that had a 5-year average 
yield of less than 150 boxes per acre; 
19 groves that averaged between 150 
and 200 boxes per acre; and 20 
groves on which yield ranged from 
201 to 429 boxes per acre, The av- 
erage costs per acre excluding own- 
er’s supervision for these groups was 
$94.22, $112.25 and $132.12 respect- 
ively. Net returns for owner’s sup- 
ervision averaged $20.48, $13.55 and 
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$49.08, respectively. This would in- 
dicate that yield was an important, 
if not the most important, factor af- 
fecting net returns, Yield was the 
result of good cultural care as indi- 
cated by greater quantities of plant 
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food applied than the average, very 
little cultivation except for incorpor- 
ating cover crop with top soil, pest 
and disease control measures, and a 
higher per cent of the growers irri- 
gating during drought periods. 


Summary of costs and returns for 55 Florida groves over 10 years of age, 
Crop years 1930-31 to 1934-35 








Years 

Items 1930-31-1931-32-1932-33-1933-34-1934-35-1935-36* 
Boxes Harvested per Acre 148 163 129 181 191 
Cost per Acre: 
Labor, Power, Equipment $32.12 $31.10 $26.51 $26.70 $27.58 $32.10 
Fertilizer & Amendments 34.66 29.94 24.00 26.02 26.28 28.46 
Spray & Dust materials 4.05 3.60 4.53 4.66 5.47 6.98 
Taxes 8.55 7.94 7.08 6.70 6.93 5.45 
Miscellaneous 4.61 2.60 2.39 1.68 1.06 04 
Interest on Grove 

Valuation at 6% 38.40 40.32 40.44 40.34 42.54 


Total Cost Excluding 
Owners Supervision 


39.12 


$122.39 $115.50 $103.63 $106.20 $107.66 $115.87 


Total Returns 134.91 74.29 91.46 116.73 190.20 
Net Returns for Owner’s 
Supervision 12.52 -41.21 -12.17 10.53 82.54 


Total Cost per Box Excluding 
Owner’s Supervision 


Average Returns per Box 91 


Net Returns per Box for 


Owner’s Supervision, .08 


* All returns not yet available, 


Our Pack Has Gained 


$ .83 $ .71 


46 71 -64 99 


$ .80 $ .58 $ .56 
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ORNAMENTAL GARDENING 
IN FLORIDA IS TOPIC OF 
NEW BOUND VOLUME 


A complete treatise on ornamental 
gardening in Florida, subject of uni- 
versal interest throughout the state, 
has just been issued by the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station. ‘ 

The new bound volume contains 
262 pages of mimeographed material 
covering practically every phase of 
ornamental gardening. It consists of 
78 radio talks made over a period 
of two years by staff members of the 
College of Agriculture, Experiment 
Station, and Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

Interesting, detailed discussions are 
presented on such phases of garden- 
ing as soils and fertilizers, propaga- 
tion and transplanting, native plants, 
care and maintenance of the garden, 
annuals and perennials. 





R. C. HATTON & CO. 
REALTORS 
Largest Exclusive Listing of Fine 
Grove Properties in Polk County 
PHONE 678 
BARTOW, FLORIDA 














Remarkable Consumer Recognition 


Our packing house was constructed for 


Gem O' Florida 


Sweetness 


Paddy 


Packing House 


the purpose of preparing and packing the 
fruit we ship in a manner that would ap- 


peal to the ultimate consumer. 


Our ambitions have been accomplished 


— fruit packed under our brands has gain- 
ed favorable recognition among consum- 


ers, with consequent favored returns to the 


grower. 


It will be to your advantage to investi- 
gate our offerings to you before the next 


shipping season starts. 


THE McDONALD CORPORATION 


William P. McDonald, President 
Auburndale, Florida 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PRO- 
GRESS IN A BILLION 
DOLLAR INDUSTRY 





(Continued from page 10) 
improved quality and “keepability” 
of peaches and other tree fruits. 

Irrigation has been another im- 
portant factor in fresh fruit and 
vegetable progress within the past 
fifty years. The huge boxed apple in- 
dustry in the states of Oregon and 
Washington, built up entirely in the 
last thirty years, is striking evidence 
of the resourcefulness and ingenu- 
ity of this industry. These richly- 
bearing orchard lands were almost a 
desert waste until great engineering 
projects were devised to bring to the 
orchards and put to abundant use 
the melting snows of the beautiful 
Cascade mountains in summer. 

In California many acres of waste 
land have been reclaimed for profit- 
able tillage by an irrigation system, 
which provides water for the citrus 
trees during the rainless summer 
months, Groves are irrigated at regu- 
lar intervals from spring to fall, 
when the rains begin. Imperial Val- 
ley in California, below sea-level and 
entirely devoid of natural water sup- 
ply, has been transformed by scienti- 
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ANALYSIS 
Iron Oxide 
Silica 


Magnesium Oxide (Lime) 


Manganese Oxide 


Tampa 





Tennessee Ground Open 


BASIC SLAG 


A superior soil amendment and soil 
conditioner—rich in rare elements 





Total Phosphoric Acid (Min.)_.._.___. 8.00% 


Calcium Oxide (Lime) . 45.85% 


Equivalent Manganese Sulphate __.. 
Fineness thru 100-mesh screen_Over 80.00% 


Economically priced 
Sold by Dealers throughout Florida 


Write us for quotations, or see a 
members of our field staff 


JACKSON GRAIN CO. 


Primary Distributors 
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fic irrigation from waste land to fer- 
tility. 

Industry factors and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
privately and through joint effort, 
have advanced the cause of fresh 
fruits and vegetables immeasurably 
by extensive experiment and research 
in production and marketing meth- 
ods. Electric branding of citrus fruits, 
pioneered and developed by American 
Fruit Growers Inc., is a most not- 
able achievement, both from the 
standpoint of quality guarantee to 
trade and consumer and from the 
merchandising possibilities such ac- 
tion opened to the nation’s retail 
merchants. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables are 
now standardized to such an extent 
that the markets of the country can 
order their supplies with as much as- 
surance and safety as when ordering 
staples. In the aggregate, fresh fruits 
and vegetables in the past fifty years 
have developed from a relatively un- 
important industry to occupy a posi- 
tion of major business importance, 
with daily government radio broad- 
casts apprising the general public of 
complete market quotations on prin- 
cipal commodities, Just try to imagine 
three square meals a day without 
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fresh fruits and vegetables and the 
significant progress of these perish- 
ables is quickly apparent, 


IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 6) 
learn how it is done, There is not a 
CPA in the country that could tell 
how much this has already cost 
Frank, trying to hit the jack-pot 
again. He doesn’t know himself, so 
we won’t go into any figures, We 
are giving you all this just as the 
background to subsequent events, 
— will not follow, if you are still 

ere, 





“Frank was visiting us in our in- 
sufficiency apartment here in Wash- 
ington the other night. During the 
evening some of our crowd smoked 
up all the cigarettes, so Frank said 
he would just run down to the lobby 
and get a few packages. We waited 
and waited for him to come back, 
but no Frank. After about twenty 
minutes we decided to organize a 
searching party to hunt for him. No 
sooner had we reached the lobby 
when we found him, over by the 
cigarette-vending machine, dropping 
coins in the slots where the money 
comes back if there are no cigarettes 
in that particular section. 





“We asked him what was the big 
idea and you,dumb poluka, can’t you 
see through the glass that there are 
no cigarettes in that section, or some 
such flattering remark. He assured 

(Continued on page 26) 
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GROWERS COOPERATIVE 


Waverly, Florida 


Putting Cooperation Into Actual 


Practice - - - - 


Not Merely Talking About It 
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Efficient, Intelligent 
Service Achieves Success 





Any business which succeeds today must 
offer its patrons just that sort of service 
— a service that will develop satisfied 
patrons because of the results it achieves. 


The efficient and intelligent care we have 
given the accounts of our grower cus- 
tomers in the packing and selling of their 
crops has been responsible for our be- 
coming 





FLORIDA'S LARGEST 
INDEPENDENT PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 
OF CITRUS FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


We are most grateful to the grower 
friends who have enabled us to attain 
this position — and we invite others to 
use our service in marketing their crops. 








John 8. Barnes, President JOHN S. BARNES, INC. 


Chas. A. Stewart, Vice President Growers - Packers - Shippers 
J. A. Morgan, Secy.-Treas. PLANT CITY, FLORIDA 





PACKING PLANTS LOCATED AT 
Highland City Dover Weirsdale Arcadia 
Webster Palmetto Bowling Green Plant City 
Auburndale 
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POLK COUNTY IN THE 

CITRUS LIME-LIGHT 

(Continued from page 5) 

nized when the United States weather 
bureau in co-operation with the state 
of Florida established its frost-pro- 
tection headquarters in Lakeland 
from whence are broadcast the find- 
ings of this department for the bene- 
fit of the entire citrus belt during the 
winter season. 

No less advantage to Polk county 
was the establishment of main offices 
of the Florida Citrus Control Commis- 
sion in Lakeland when it first be- 
gan to function two years ago under 
the authorization of the state legis- 
lature. 

Another decided asset to 
county insofar as citrus is 
concerned is the location of the 
State Experiment Station at Lake 
Alfred, where under the competent 
direction of Dr. Camp, intensive stu- 
dies having as their object the eradi- 
cation of citrus diseases and the de- 
velopment of finer fruit are being 
carried on constantly for the bene- 
fit of the citrus growers of the state. 

Another organization which is 
working toward the end of bringing 
about the development of finer fruit 
is the Florida Agricultural Research 
Institute located in Winter Haven 
with Frank L. Holland in charge. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture Citrus Products Labora- 
tory at Winter Haven under the di- 
rection of Harry W. von Loesecke, 
is primarily interested in the develop- 
ment of citrus by-products. 

These and many other agencies lo- 
cated in Imperial Polk are concentra- 
ting their efforts to co-operate with 


Polk 


FROST PROTECTION 
For 20 years National-Riverside Heat- 
ers have saved millions of dollars to 
citrus, deciduous and truck growers. 


Low in Cost and High in Efficiency 
Write 


National-Riverside Co. 
Covina, California 
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Some of the charm of the old Eng- 
lish chop-house is brought to the 
home by this new type of metal 


roaster. Not only does its use per- 
mit more space on the table ior 
other food containers, but the neat 
retaining qualities ot the roaster 
make it possible for the hostess to 
serve several helpings, whiie the 
food in it remains piping hot. 





the outstanding growers and shippers 
of this county and throughout the 
state for the general betterment of 
the industry, 

Some years ago Polk county lost 
the title it had so proudly worn of 
being the county in the United States 
which boasted of the largest per 
capita wealth of any in the country, 
but this was not the result of lack 
of fecundity in her citrus groves, nor 
the dearth of the rich phosphate de- 
posits in her soils. The breaking of 
the “boom” and incidentally of a lot 
of banks sort of knocked the props 
from under Polk county for a time, 
but today the county is making rapid 








Experience 


shows that eighteen to twenty- 


five dollars an acre should cover the cost of fertilizer for 
a year on almost any fifteen to twenty year old grove in 


Florida. 


Trees in these groves improve in condition and produce 


more and better fruit. 


ASK ANY GROWER WHO HAS USED OUR 
SERVICE FOR FROM THREE TO SIX YEARS 


KEENAN SOIL LABORATORY 


FROSTPROOF, FLORIDA 
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strides towards regaining this once 
envied place in the sun, and there 
are many who proclaim that a few 
years more and Polk county will 
again blazon forth with wide-flung 
banners announcing her title reclaim- 
ed, 

Any effort to list all of the ag- 
gressive and outstanding growers, 
shippers and those who supply their 
citrus requirements would be so ex- 
haustive, we feel, as to defeat its 
own purpose, but the fact remains 
that in an industry which is looking 
upward to vast development and 
which is co-ordinating more fully than 
ever before, that portion of the in- 
dustry as represented by Polk county 
is playing its full part in the develop- 
ment of a better trend of things in 
Florida’s greatest industry. 


We never could see the consistency 
in paying a doctor to tell you what 
to do if you did not follow his ad- 
vice. 

The man who knows when to quit 
also knows when not to begin. 





WHY WASTE COSTLY 
PLANT FOODS? 





USE LITTLE GIANT— 
The spreader that makes 
fertilizer go 50% farther 


* An ALL PURPOSE Spreader — 
spreads potash, nitrates, phosphates, 


lime products — any commercial fer- 
tilizer. 

* Accurate, positive control of flow 
of material — controls operated from 


wagon or truck. 


* Covers up to 22 feet wide — 
Smooth, even, thick or thin as you 
choose. 


* Flexibility — spreads from either 
spinner independently — shuts off 
completely for turns if desired. Sep- 
arate adjustment for each spinner. 


* Positive agitation — no clogging. 
* Warehouse stocks at Orlando and 
Geneva, Florida. 


SEND FOR FULL FACTS 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
6140 McLun St. Bloomington, Illinois 
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Mitchell Urges 
Establishment Of 
Everglades Park 





In the opinion of David A. 
Mitchell, one time ranger-naturai- 
ist and lecturer in t..e Yellow- 
stone National Park, “The estab- 
lishment of the Everglades Nation- 
al Park in Florida would produce 
an increase of at least 20 per cent 
in annual tourist inuustry. The 
last four years has shown an up- 
ward movement in travel to our 
national parks by leaps and 
bounds. In 1934, all previous rec- 
ords were broken, but 1935 tra- 
vel exceeded that by 22 per cent 
and 1936 showed an increase of 
30 per cent over that of 1935. In 
individual instances, certain parks 
produced as high as 70 per cent 
over the preceding year.” 

“Rail travel to national parks in 
1936 showed a 68 percent increase 
and travel by automobile was up 
71 per cent.” 

The Everglades National Park 
has unbelievable possibilities as to 
the drawing power to tourists in 
this section of the country, in the 
opinion of the man who has spent 
many years in intimate contact 
with this work. 

“The United States government 
considers the inspirational educa- 
tion and recreational values in 
choosing an area for a national 
park,” Mitchell remarked, “and 
it must contain some extraordi- 
nary scenic grandeur and be large 
enough to make it worth while.” 

The proposed Everglades Na- 
tional Park lives up to all requir- 
ed qualifications, Mitchell believes, 
and is one of the finest examples 
of national parks in the country. 

“We frequently speak of the 
national parks as the playground 
of America. They are set aside 
for the enjoyment of the people,” 
Mitchell said. He believes that the 
people who previously spent their 
time and money in Europe are 
waking up to the enjoyment of the 
beauties that exist in our nation- 
al parks. 

During his lectures throughout 
the country, Mitchell has been in- 
terested im the fact that he has 
had enquiries concerning the Ev- 
erglades National Park from au- 
diences demonstrating an increas- 
ed national. interest in Florida’s 
proposed national park. 
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EmpuHasis on production of better quality fruit is based 
on hard dollars-and-cents facts. Markets demand such fruit 


—and pay more for it. But unless your citrus trees receive 
the balanced energy they require to produce fruit that 
measures up to market preference, other steps in your 
better fruit program fall short. Gulf Brands of Fertilizer 
especially prepared for citrus provide assurance of the 
right plant foods in the right amounts at the right time. 
And your local Gulf Field Man will recommend a sound, 
economical fertilization plan for your own particular grove, 
and bring dependable information on insect and disease 
control as well. Ask him to call. 





ULF ss 


HE GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 
36th Street, South of East Broadway, Tampa, Florida 
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IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 22) 

us that this was the very reason he 
kept putting money in and getting it 
back again. He explained that he had 
then been in Washington for a week, 
and as they have no slot-machines 
here he was just trying to get over 
his home-sickness by playing the near- 
est thing he could find. Also that he 
could easily learn to enjoy an empty 
cigarette machine because it pays off 
better than the machines with little 

vheels and mostly lemons. 


“Which may or may not prove that 
old Chinese proverb about there is no 
ery like home, or words to that ef- 

ect.’ 


In the absence of manuscript, let- 
ter, telegram or other word from the 
“Impressionist,” it is assumed that 
somewhere he is too busy furnishing 
copy for others to permit his per- 
petrating his usual scintillations up- 
on the readers of this publication this 
month.—Ed. 


A CORRECTION 
In the article appearing in last 
month’s issue of The Citrus Industry 
under the caption “Observations On 
Psorosis of Citrus Trees In Florida,” 
an error occured on page seventeen 
titled “‘treatment.” The first sentence 

should have read as follows: 
Treatment — Experiments have 
been carried on over a period of 10 
years in Florida to determine the 
value of the bark-scraping methods 
of treatment for the control of 


Psorosis. 


CLASSIFIED 


“Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
60 cents. 


CROTALARIA 100 Ib. lots, early 
Spectabilis, $14.50, Intermedia 
$20.00, fob Mobile, smaller quan- 
tities, early Spectabilis 15c tb., In- 
termedia ‘21c Ib. fob Mobile, cash 
with order. Alabama Pecan Devel- 
opment Company, Spring Hill, Ala- 
bama (Mobile county) 


CROTALARIA—New crop, high quality, 
double cleaned, scarified Crotalaria 
Striata seed for sale. Attractive prices. 
Garolinas’ Crotalaria Co., Camden, S. C. 
KA 

‘“¥ 
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FOR SALE—80 acres good citrus land, two 
miles northwest of Cocoa, Brevard Coun- 
ty, Florida. Price $1600.00 cash. 8. Hen- 
dry, City Point, Florida. 


Our supply of Hamlins on Cleo- 
patra root is running low. Ad- 
vise orderding early. Zellwood 
Nurseries, Zellwood, Florida. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 2 prints of each 25c; 
20 reprints 25c. Pine Photo, Y-5134 Ne- 
vada, Chicago. 


THRIFTY TREES and budwood from record 
performance Perrine Lemon parents. Per- 
sian Lime and other citrus varieties. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


QUIT TOBACCO easily, inexpensively, with- 
out drugs. Send address. Ezra Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 


ALYCE CLOVER, the best legume for hay 
or covercrop. Write for information, Har- 
din Groves, Box 68, Lakeland, Fla. 

CAUSERIENCE LEPIDOFLOIA—(So-called 
Brazilian oak), resembles Australian pine. 
Grand for wind-breaks. Cold resistant. 
Beautiful. Send for sample of foliage. 
— per 100. S. S. Matthews, Homestead, 

a. 


UP to $20.00 paid for Indian Head Cents: 
Half Cents $125.00; Large Copper Cents 


$500.00, etc. Send dime for list. Roman- 
oeoinshop, D. Springfield, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Small packing house machin- 
ery and equipment complete. Apply Hector 
Supply Company, Miami. 

MEN WANTED—Sell shirts. No experience 
necessary. Free samples. Commission in 
advance. Free ties with shirts. Carroll 
Mills, 875A Flatbush Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LARGE Valencia, Hamlin, Perrine Lemon 
and grapefruit trees. Other varieties med- 
ium sized trees. Order now. Ward’s Nur- 
sery, Avon Park, Fla. 

FOR SALE: Several desirable bearing 
grapefruit and orange groves, in good 
condition, at extremely low prices. For 
information write H. C. Case, Box 87, 
Fort Myers, Fla. 





“EVERY TRACTOR OWNER NEEDS IRV- 
ING’S 60 page 1937 tractor replacement 
parts catalog. Absolutely free. Thousands 
parts, all makes, tremendous price sav- 
ings. Irving’s Tractor Lug Co., 109 Knox- 
ville Road, Galesburg, Illinois. 

CHOICE SOUR ORANGE SEEDLINGS for 
fall planting, very desirable stock. S$. G. 
Coburn, Dade City, Florida. 


HARDIN’S SPERRYOLA Lemon, a profitable 
adapted commercial variety for all sec- 
tions. Hardy, prolific grower and produc- 
er. Limited number choice trees. Hardin 
Nurseries, Box 68, Lakeland, Fla. 


WANTED—Man with from ten thousand to 
twenty thousand dollars to grow an en- 
tirely new orange for the U. S. markets. 
Cheap lands, no cold, plenty water, ne 
fertilizer. A world beater in an orange. 
Patented.—Address, Buen Negocio, Ga- 
veta-1, Holguin, Cuba. 


PERSONAL— Quit Tobacco easily, inexpen- 
sively, without drugs. Send address. N. 
A. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


E. L. LORD 


CONSULTING HORTICULTURIST 
Grove Advisory Service 
Economical, Safe, Effective 
Why not give your grove a break? 
P. O. Box 757 


WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 
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CITRUS NURSERY TREES, standard and 
new varieties on Cleopatra and Seur. 
Priced from 80c up. Grand Island Nur- 
series, Eustis, Fla. 


FREE Booklet describes 87 plans for mak- 
ing $20-$100 weekly, home or office, busi- 
your own. Elite Service, 605 Fifth ave., 
New York City. 


WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars. 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wiseonsin. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
since 1888 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla. 


SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
DeSoto City, Florida. 


NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City, Fla. 


CITRUS SEEDLINGS, all root stock va- 
rieties. $10.00 per 1000 up. Grand Island 
Nurseries, Eustis, Fla. 


BUDDED trees new Florida commercia) lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, scab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon; sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


SEEDS—ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA, Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and elean. 
Price 25c per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 80c per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f.o.b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell and 
San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY, Hastings, Florida. 


WANTED—Position as packing house fore- 
man; in citrus business twenty-five years; 
ten years’ experience as foreman; married 

man. J. R. Henry, Okahumpka, Florida. 


2 YEAR FIELD GROWN ROSES: Red, 
Pink, Shell, Salmon, White Radiance, Hol- 
lande, Columbia, Milady, Luxemburg, Edel, 
Padre, Victoria Talisman, Persian. All 
19¢ each, postpaid, ship COD. Catalog 
free. NAUGHTON FARMS, Waxahachie, 
Texas. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS, fresh crop, 
scarified, $15.00 per 100 ths. F. O. B. 
Eustis. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, 
EUSTIS, FLA. 


PATENTS 


Send me sketch, picture, or model of 
your new invention. I will give you 
prompt report on its probable pat- 
entability based on a search of the 
patent records for a small charge. 


PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, 


VINES, ETC. 
can now also be protected by Patents. 


International Building 


GEORGE E. COOK 
. Washington, D. C. 
Registered Patent Attorney 
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Current Work of the Entomology 
| Department of the State 
Experiment Station 


I have been asked to outline at this 
time the work of the Department of 
Entomology in the Experiment Sta- 
tion. Research work in the Experi- 
ment Station is conducted under what 
we call projects; that is to say, we 
take up some destructive insect and 
try and work out some practical 
method of control for it. The number 
of these projects is necessarily limit- 
ed as no man could secure the best 
results if he spread his efforts over a 
large number of projects. The follow- 
ing are the more important projects 
now in progress or just completed. 

In citrus the work for the last two 
or three years has consisted largely 
of efforts to develop a combination 
spray which, while protecting fruit 
from rust mites would also give at 
least partial control of other insects, 
especially whiteflies and purple scale. 
This work has centered largely around 
lime-sulfur. Mr. Thompson, under 
whom this work has been carried on 
at the Lake Alfred Sub Station, has 
found that as a general thing two 
sprayings of lime-sulfur are about 
equal to one of oil, as far as control 
of scale insects and whiteflies is con- 
cerned, and, of course, very much 
better from the standpoint of the con- 
trol of rust mites. He has also been 
experimenting with different spread- 
ers, not only for lime-sulfur but for 
other insecticides, One of the most 
promising of these spreaders is wet- 
table sulfur, which when added to 
the lime-sulfur in proportions of five 
to ten pounds to 100 gallons of spray, 
not only makes an excellent spreader 
but the added sulfur prolongs the 
protection from rust mites, particu- 
larly during dry weather. Bordeaux 
plus wettable sulfur gives what ap- 
pears to be about the longest con- 
trol of rust mites of any spray tried. 
Wettable sulfur also makes an excel- 
lent addition to zinc sulfate, which 
is used for controlling bronzing of 
citrus. 

Another project has to do with the 
introduction and propagation of bene- 
ficial insects. Under this project we 
have been concentrating largely on 
the Chinese ladybeetle, an insect in- 


BY J. R. WATSON 


ENTOMOLOGIST, FLORIDA 


EXPERIMENT STATION 





troduced by the department twelve 
years ago. This has become thorough- 
ly established in Orange County and 
is spreading very satisfactorily. It 
is now found over most of that coun- 
ty, and has usually given commercial 
control of citrus aphids in groves 
where it has become thoroughly es- 
tablished. The reason that it gives 
better control of aphids than our na- 
tive ladybeetles is that it has be- 
come more abundant than they ever 
do because it is not as subject to di- 
seases and parasites. Of course, its 
large size makes it a more efficient 
predator, Serious efforts are being 
made to establish it in other parts 
of the state in order to hasten its 
spread, It is not an easy thing to es- 
tablish in most sections, chiefly be- 
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FLORIDA 
DOLOMITE 


magnesium and calcium) 


The MAGNESIUM AND CAL- 
CIUM supplied in FLORIDA 
DOLOMITE will stimulate the 


growth of your cover crop this 


We wish to thank all fertilizer 
manufacturers for the very nice 
business given us during the past 


Florida Dolomite Company 
Pembroke, Florida 


cause suitable food must be supplied 
to carry them through the summer 
when aphids are scarce. 

Another project on which we have 
spent much time is that of root-knot. 
The outstanding development in this 
project has been the development of 
a method of starving ont root-knot 
from trucking soils by growing on 
the land during the summer time cro- 
talaria spectabilis, with constant cul- 
tivation and elimination of all host 
plants. Where carefully done this 
has uniformly reduced the nematodes 
to a point where susceptible crops 
can be profitably raised on the land 
during the succeeding trucking sea- 
son. In the last year or two the 
possibility of applying this method to 

(Continued ‘on page 18) 
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Harmony- 
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Prevails At Recent Meetings 


Of Florida Growers and Shippers - 


Two citrus gatherings held during 
the present month have particularly 
emphasized the spirit of harmony 
which is today in evidence in greater 
degree than ever before in the his- 
tory of the citrus industry of Florida. 

The annual meeting of the Growcrs 
and Shippers League of Florida held 
in Orlando early in the month brought 
together growers and shippers from 
every section of the citrus belt. 

In absence of R. B. Woolfolk, pres- 
ident of the organization, who had 
been called to Philadelphia by the 
death of the wife of an associate, 
the meeting was presided over by W. 
H. Mouser. A splendid banquet re- 
galed the large assembly after which 
a series of short talks by representa- 
tives of all phases of the industry 
paid tribute to the successful efforts 
of the League and brought verbal! 
evidence galore of the feeling of har- 
mony and good will which prevails 





NACO 5-%-BRANDS 


contain small quantities of iron, cop- 
per, zinc, manganese, magnesium, and 
other secondary elements. We be- 
lieve that the application of a small 
quantity of many of these rarer ele- 
ments is of greater value than an in- 
creased quentity of any one of them. 


= 


Nitrate Agencies Company 
JACKSONVILLE - FLORIDA 


among growers, shippers and other 
factors of Florida’s greatest industry. 

Several of the speakers admitted 
to earlier feeling of misunderstand- 
ing, but in each instance it was stat- 
ed that those sentiments no longer 
existed and that the future of the cit- 
rus industry looked particularly 
bright because of the unified spirit 
of cooperation which now pervades 
the industry. 


Tribute was paid not only to the 
League but to the work of the Citrus 
Commission and to the individual ef- 
forts of independent and co-operative 
shippers in working concertedly for 
the general welfare of the industry. 

Lakeland Meeting Pays Tribute 

To Legislators 


A few days later the Lakeland 
Chamber of Commerce and the As- 
sociated Shippers and Growers of 
that city entertained a large group of 
shippers and growers at a barbecue 
banquet in Lakeland for the purpose 
of rendering first-hand tribute to the 
members of the state legislature for 
their successful work in securing 
the passage of the citrus bills at the 
recent session of the legislature, 


Secretary Dick Park of the Lake- 
land Chamber of Commerce presided 
as toastmaster and like the Orlando 
meeting this affair was very much 
in the nature of a love feast in which 
each speaker, representative of vir- 
tually every interest in the citrus in- 
dustry expressed his pleasure over the 
unanimity of feeling which appeared 
to permeate the industry. 

Many speakers frankly referred to 
previous misunderstandings, but sta- 
ted that those days were gone for- 
ever. As at the Orlando meeting the 
presence of harmony was the most 
outstanding feature of the gathering. 

Some twenty members of the legis- 
lature were present and heard them- 
selves feted by industry members 
while particular tribute was given 
to Senator Spessard L. Holland of 
Polk county who was the guiding 
genius of the various citrus measures. 

Senator Holland gave further evi- 
dence of the unified spirit of the in- 
dustry when he told of the public 
hearings on the citrus bills at which 
there was no dissenting voice on the 
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part of any Florida grower or ship- 
per. 

Such evidence of general harmoni- 
ous activity on the part of the in- 
dustry is unusual, but the fact that 
it does exist bespeaks much for the 
future of the industry. 


Late blooming of some Pinellas 
County groves will make the 1937-38 
citrus crop uneven, but the total 
yield will probably be larger than was 
at first anticipated, County Agent 
William Gomme reports. 
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PERMITE 


| “QNE-COAT” 


Ready-Mixed Aluminum Paint 


BETTER LEAFING. That’s the 
story! Because its exceptionally 
fine, pure aluminum flakes “leaf”’ 
(or overlap) better, Permite 
Ready-Mixed Aluminum Paint 
“hides” like a sheet of metal. So, 
ONE COAT instead of two is the 
rule with Permite. And YOU 
make a big saving in labor and 
paint costs. 


In packing plants and canneries, 
Permite will beautify buildings; 
keep walls and equipment. clean 
and sanitary; safeguard property 
against the corrosive and destruc- 
tive action of acids, fumes, steam, 
heat, cold and moisture; and by 
providing better lighting, Permite 
will improve working conditions. 
Send today for interesting folder 
on the varied uses and economy 
of Permite. 


Aluminum Industries, Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


State Distributor 
Geo. L. Simonds Co. 


Winter Haven, Florida 
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